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THE ALDINE. 



ABOUT VIOLINS. 

In the year 1644 there was born at Cremona a son 
and heir to the ancient house of Stradivarius, who 
was christened Antoine. For more than one hundred 
years the Amatis had made vioHns, and at this time, 
Nicholas, the most celebrated of the family, was turn- 
ing out from his quaint old workshop those marvels 
of sweetness which have made his name famous the 
world over. While the boy Antoine was growing 
into a tall, thin young man, he used to linger, day 
after day, around Amati's doorway, never so happy 
as when handling and intently s' adying the master's 
handiwork. He set his heart on being a violin-maker, 
and so persistently urged his father's consent that it 
was not only given, but 
Nicholas Amati was in- 
duced to receive him as 
his pupil. 

The master must have 
recognized something be- 
yond the common in the 
boy, for he took him into 
his confidence, and taught 
him those secrets of shap- 
ing and coloring which 
have been lost so many 
years. 

With all our boasted 
tools and experience, no 
master workman's violin 
of our day can compare 
with the handiwork of 
those simple men, whose 
religion found expression 
in the care and love with 
which they labored. 

Antoine continued to 
work in Amati's shop 
until he was twenty-six 
years old, and it was not 
until the year 1690 that 
he ventured to change 
the model his old master 
taught him. Then he be- 
gan to make his instru- 
ments larger, the form of 
the arching somewhat 
flatter, the thickness 
greater toward the cen- 
ter to support the more 
firmly the pressure of 
the bridge under the ten- 
sion of the strings, and 
gradually thinner towards 
the sides to give all the 
necessary vibration. 

The Amati violins have 
a pure, sweet tone, but 
not much power ; the 
first and second strings 
are brilliant and clear in 
tone ; the third round and 
mellow with power, and 
the fourth dry and feeble, 
owing to the narrowness 
and shortness of the in- 
struments in comparison 
with their thickness. 

Stradivarius gave his 
violins a rich and power- 
ful tone, each string be- 
ing of equal beauty, and 
carved the scroll more 

finely than his master. He chose figured maple for 
his wood, and varnished his instruments a warm red- 
dish or yellowish color. After the year 1725 his vio- 
lins are said to have fallen off in workmanship ; the 
arching became a little more raised, the varnish of a 
browner hue, and the tone less brilliant. He had be- 
come an aged man, and doubtless left the work to his 
sons, only givnig them directions. He died at Cre- 
mona in 1737, having attained the great age of ninety- 
three. The ticket which accompanied his instru- 
ments commonly bore the inscription "Antonius 
Stradivarius Cremona faciebat anno " 

There is avast diff"erence between four louis d'or, 
the usual price ol a violin then, and one thousand 
dollars, the sum the same instrument would brine: 
now. And yet three times this amount has several 
times been paid for a genuine Stradivarius, while one 
thousand guineas, it is said, were once refused for one. 

The most wonderful price ever paid, taken at its 



present value, was given for a Steiner violin — fifteen 
hundred acres of land, on which a large part of the 
city of Pittsburg now stands, were exchanged for one 
in the early part of this century 

The Steiner violins are noted for their sparkling, 
flute-like quality of tone, especially on the first string. 
They are of German manufacture, and are made in 
Tyrol. Jacob Steiner in his old age retired to a Ben- 
edictine monastery, where, it is said, he lost his rea- 
son, from mortification at having sold his violins too 
cheaply. However that may be, his most famous 
instruments were made during the latter part of his 
life ; one of these, known as " Steiner's Elector," from 
his having made one for each of the twelve electors, 
brought, in the year 1771, no less than 3,500 florins. 




WYOMING VALLEY. 

The Wyoming Valley, in which our old mill stands, 
is not the " delightful Wyoming " of Campbell, al- 
though it is quite as beautiful in its way. It is in the 
vicinity of Warsaw, along the banks of the Oatka — 
a rich, pastoral country, such as artists love, and 
strive to reproduce in their pictures. Here groups 
of elms reach their graceful branches down to the 
water ; there the water reflects the soft gray sprays 
of willows. There are brooks in the glens, overhung 
with shady boughs, and the bordering woods are 
streaked with bits of color — old, dead trees, and 
bunches of tangled ferns. Like almost the whole of 
northern New York, the region is full of waterfalls, 

the most beautiful, per- 
haps, being the Upper 
Falls, above the railroad 
at Warsaw, which only 
need a different and 
grander texture of rock 
to equal the waterfalls of 
Norway, or the Falls of 
Inversnaid, in Scotland. 
The Genesee River runs 
very near by — a crooked 
stream, which is little 
more than a series of cas- 
cades from its rise in the 
Alleghanies to its mouth 
in Lake Ontario. At 
Portage, where it enters 
a large rocky defile, there 
is a succession of magni- 
ficent views. Here the 
river plunges down a 
depth of sixt5'^-eight feet ; 
half-a-mile below it takes 
another fall of one hun- 
dred and ten feet ; while 
a mile further on it flows 
over a broken and tortu- 
ous bed to the depth of 
ninety feet. The valley of 
the Oatka, at Warsaw, is 
of similar character, con- 
sisting of rocky gorges, 
and woody glens. It is 
no country for the sports- 
man, game being scarce, 
and fish scarcer, but it is 
well worth a visit to lov- 
ers of the picturesque. 



AN OLD MILL IN WYOMING VALLEY. — F. T Vanck. 



Borrowing Books. — 1 
own I borrow books with 
as much facility as I lend. 
1 cannot see a work that 
interests me on another 
person's shelf, without a 
wish to carry it off; but, 
I repeat, that I have been 
much more sinned against 
than sinning in the ar- 
ticle of non-return, and 
am scrupulous in the ar- 
ticle of intention. 1 nev- 
er had a felonious intent 
upon a book but once, 
and then I shall only say, 
it was under circum- 
stances so peculiar, that 
I cannot but look upon 
the conscience that in- 



The seventeenth century produced almost all the 
great violin makers, and next, perhaps, to Stradivar- 
ius ranks his pupil, Guarnerius, sometimes called 
"del Jesu," on account of the " I.H.S." often marked 
on his tickets. He worked at Cremona until 1745, 
the year of his death. Unfortunately, in his latest 
days, he became careless and addicted to drink. For 
a long time he was imprisoned ; but the jailor's 
daughter fell in love with him, and brought him ma- 
terials to make his violins, selling them for him when 
finished. In his best days he was most fastidious in 
the choice of his wood and varnish, which was a 
brownish red. Paganini used to play on one of his 
violins ; and Spohr said, of another, that it was the 
finest instrument in the world. 

There is something grand in the patience with 
which these old masters labored. They thought not 
of what they could ^^\., but of what they did. It was 
the spirit of another age. — John D. Ehuell. 



duced me to restore it. as having sacrificed the spirit 
of its very self to the letter; and I have a grudge 
against it accordingly. Some people are unwilling to 
lend their books. The friend who helped to spoil my 
notions of propriety, or rather to make them too 
good for the world "as it goes," taught me also to 
undervalue my squeamishness in refusing to avail 
myself of the books of these gentlemen. He showed 
me how it was doing good to all parties to put an 
ordinary face on the matter, though 1 know his own 
blushed not a little sometimes in doing it, even when 
the good to be done was for another. I feel, in truth, 
that even when anger inclines me to exercise this 
privilege of philosophy, it is more out of revenge 
than contempt. 1 fear that in allowing myself to 
borrow books, I sometimes make extremes meet in a 
very simple manner, and do it out of a refined re- 
venge. It is like eating a miser's beef at him. 

— LncrJi Hunt. 



